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Cover photograph: This photograph of a Ribbed Case-moth was taken some time ago by 
David McDonald. There are several different types of Case-moths found in the Bendigo area; 
perhaps it's an appropriate time for someone to write an article about these interesting insects. 


Early Botanists of Australia - part 4 
Author: The Voluntary Guides of the Royal Botanic Gardens (Melbourne). 


A distinguished early visitor to the Swan River Colony was Baron Karl von Huegel from Vienna. 
He had embarked on a 5 year round the world natural history trip, planned to escape the 
disappointment of losing his intended bride to the Great Metternich. Upon his arrival, he 
immediately became acquainted with Drummond. The lovely mauve Hibiscus, Hibiscus huegelii, 
found along the Swan River, commemorates his name. 


While Huegel was absent, his Austrian cousin was tended by his sister, the Countess of 
Hardenberg. The genus Hardenbergia honors her. On his return to Austria, Huegel's garden in 
Vienna became renowned for its range of Australian plants. 


Georgina Molloy 

It would be difficult to find a more appealing pioneer heroine than Georgina Molloy. Living in the 
isolated settlements of Augusta and Vasse from 1830, she and her small daughters were 
instrumental in gathering a large collection of seeds; plants such as Hovea manglesii flourished in 
English nurseries as a result of her efforts. 


Seeds were sent to England as a result of a correspondence with Captain James Mangles, which 
began in 1836 and lasted until her tragic death in childbirth in 1843. Mangles, who had visited the 
Colony from 1829 to 1831, distributed seeds of Western Australian wildflowers to leading 
aristocratic patrons of horticulture and a few selected nurserymen. 


Mrs Molloy had been endeavouring to gather seeds of the remarkable Western Australian 
Christmas Tree Nuytsia floribunda, with its abundance of pure orange flowers. At last she was 
successful and, in 1842, she wrote her last letter to Captain Mangles and forwarded her "small, 
small harvest of the elusive Nuytsia seed". A fine painting by Bauer shows the seed with its 
unusual 3 to 6 seed-leaves. 


Although she is often mentioned in Flora Australiensis, Mrs Molloy was not honoured until after 
her death. At Drummond's request, a scented Boronia, Boronia molloyae, "as tall as the shoulders 
of a man riding on a horse", was named after her. 


The retired naval officer, Captain James Mangles maintained his interest in Australian flora and 
many species bear his name, including the Western Australian floral emblem, Anigozanthos 
manglesii, the Kangaroo Paw, and the Pink Everlasting, Helipterum manglesii, which was shown 
with its pale pink head and grey outer bracts in the 1866 edition of Curtis' Botanical Magazine. 


Gunn 
Sir Joseph Banks died in 1820 but demand for Australian flora continued under William Hooker, 
who became Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens in Kew in 1841. 


In 1830, a Scot, Ronald Gunn, arrived in Van Diemen's Land having failed to gain a commission 
in the British Army. Shortly afterwards, he began a lifelong tutelage under William Hooker. 


Gunn held many public positions in Tasmania including Secretary of the Royal Society of 
Tasmania. He collected plant specimens which he sent to England in hermetically sealed glass- 
topped containers called Ward's Cases. 


Gunn's name is rightly honoured in Botany. The Cider Gum, Eucalyptus gunnii, which grows in 
alpine woodlands, perpetuates his name. Once, over 50 species bore his name but revision over 
the years has reduced that number. The Dusty Daisy-bush was once named Olearia gunniana but it 
was discovered that Labillardiere had named it Olearia phlogopappa at a much earlier date, 
however, the Tasmanian Geebung is still called Persoonia gunnii. 


Ronald Campbell Gunn by Thomas Griffiths Wainewright. 
(By courtesy, Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew.) 


Backhouse 

The itinerant Quaker botanist, James 
Backhouse, spent 6 years in Australia 
from 1832 to 1838 on a mission to 
convicts, settlers and aborigines. The 
genus Backhousia commemorates his 
efforts. Backhouse discovered the 
tree, Backhousia myrtifolia, in the 
Illawarra district of New South 
Wales. He was especially active in 
Tasmania where he often travelled 


with Gunn. The Tasmanian. 


Everlasting Daisy, Helichrysum 
backhousii honours his name. His 
observations made on his extensive 
travels on foot or horseback were 
recorded in diary-form in his 
publication Narrative of a Visit to the 
Australian Colonies which also 
contains fine illustrations of trees of 
Norfolk Island. 


nea alae fee re ea Be ee ease tn 


James Backhouse, 1794-1869 (from the Friends’ Meeting, Hobart) 


Bidwill 

Auracaria bidwillii, the Bunya Bunya Pine, honours the name of John Carne Bidwill. In 1844 he 
was on an excursion around Port Jackson with the younger Hooker. In 1847 he temporarily 
became Government Botanist and Director of Sydney Botanic Gardens. After moving to 
Queensland he furthered his botanical studies and in 1848 established a Botanic Garden in 
Hates He died of the after-effects of having been lost in the bush with no compass and 
little 


Leichardt 

The enigmatic Prussian botanist, Ludwig Leichardt was never able to secure himself a botanical 
position in Australia although he gave lectures in Natural History in Sydney. He finally turned to 
exploration and was able to satisfy himself with botanising on an expedition from Morton Bay to 
Port Essington (1844-1845). Leichardt's portrait is a sketch by one of the members of this 
expedition, James Calvert, who married an amateur botanist, Louisa Atkinson. 


Leichardt admired the 
aborigines for their 
agility and instincts 
but he was no 
bushman. He was 
short-sighted, 
frequently got lost and 
was unable to use a 
gun. In 1848, at the 
age of 35, already 
physically frail, 
Leichardt disappeared 
with his party while 
attempting to cross 
Australia from Morton 
Bay to Swan River. 


The Queensland 
Jungle Beech, or 
White Beech, Gmelina 
leichardtii honours his 
name, as do many 
other species named in 
his honour by 
Mueller. Mueller was 
obsessed by the loss 
of his compatriot and, 
for many years, 
endeavoured to send 
expeditions in search 
of the missing 
Leichardt. 


A portrait of Leichhardt in 1847 by William Nicholas 


Field Naturalist observations around Gosford 
Author: Bruce Wallace 


It's almost 12 months now since we left Bendigo for the Central Coast of NSW near Gosford. On 
our days off work, we usually try to spend some time exploring the bushlands in the area. 


From any of the lookouts in the area we are reminded of the Victorian Dandenongs, by the big 
hills, big trees and new housing everywhere. It's when we try to enter these forested hills that we 
find them to be very different. Much of the area is very steep and covered with thick vegetation 
which is either sub-tropical rainforest or sclerophyll scrub and woodlands. On the lower flats that 
surround much of the lake systems, the Melaleuca and Leptospermum grows so thick that it's 
almost impossible to penetrate, so that, when Thel and I go bushwalking, we are restricted to made 
tracks, as, in many areas, bush-bashing is definitely out. 


We have been keeping lists of plants which are flowering on our trips into the National Parks, 
Reserves and State Forests that are in the Gosford area. Gymea Lilies (Doryanthes excelsa), with 
flower heads about 4 metres above the leaves, each flower head about 30 cm across and a tangled 
mass of flowers with their blood-red colour, buds, and spent flowers, really stands out against the 
greenery of the bush. 


Three Grevilleas are common throughout much of the area: Grey Spiderflower, Grevillea 
buxifolia; Red Spiderflower, Grevillea speciosa; Pink Spiderflower, Grevillea sericea. All have a 
long flowering period and this also makes them conspicuous. Hibbertia dentata with its reddish 
leaves and stems, and brilliant yellow flowers, is a creeper that we often see on our walks. A 
number of the Epacridaceae family grow in the area: Epacris pulchella flowers in the autumn; its 
white flowers are tinged with pink; Epacris longifolia is a straggly plant which is well known in 
cultivation; Epacris microphylla has white flowes which, although small, are massed along the 
upper parts of the stems; Woolsia pungens has a long and narrow floral tube which flattens out to 
display 5 white petals; Sprengelia incarnata has terminal clusters of pink flowers in Spring. 
Another white, long-flowering plant is the Wedding Bush, Ricinocarpos pinifolius, which is 
usually found growing on sandy soils in open forests and heaths. 


During late December and January, the red calyces of the New South Wales Christmas Bush, 
Cerastopetalum gummiferum, lighten up the bush. On the sandy soil, usually where it is wet, the 
River Dog Rose, Bauera rubioides, flowers amongst the undergrowth. In early October, the 
Waratah, Telopea speciosissima, were flowering with their beautiful dense red flowers. The 
white, felt-like flowers of the Flannel Flower, Actinotus helianthi, each petal Epped with green, 
grows to over a metre tall on the sandy soil. 


Both terrestrial and epiphytic orchids grow here and so far we have found: Dotted Sun Orchid, 
Thelymitra ixioides, 60 cm tall with up to 20 tlowers on each stem; Thelymitra nuda with light blue 
flowers growing on moss-covered rocks beside the magnificent Rock Orchid, Dendrobium 
speciosum, which has sprays of creamy yellow flowers up to 50 cm long. The brown and white 
flowers of the Short Lipped Leek Orchid, Prasophyllum brevilabre, attracted Thel's attention as we 
drove slowly along a track through coastal heathlands. Pink Fingers, Caladenia catenata, and 
Glossodia major, display their flowers above the dry sticks alongside the track. 


Some of the Boronias are spectacular when in flower. The first to bloom was the Sydney Boronia, 
Boronia ledifolia, with some plants over 1.5 metres tall and covered with pink flowers during 
Spring. Boronia serrulata, the Native Rose, is mostly a spindly plant but each stem is topped with 
a mass of dark pink flowers. Boronia pinnata is another pink flowered species, although there is a 
white flowering form in cultivation. 


We never could walk past the Pink Waxflower, Eriostemon australasicus, without stopping to 
admire it but, when Eriostemon buxifolius, the Box-leaf Waxflower came into full bloom, it was 
equally beautiful. 


Grass Trees, Xanthorrhoea spp. and Burrawang, Macrozamia communis, grow in much of the 
area with both plants having spiky foliage which makes you tread carefully. Deep in the rainforest 
gullies, little light reaches the plants which grow on the forest floor. It's here that the delicate 
Common Filmy Fern, Hymenophyllum cupressiforme, grows, covering the rocks and logs. The 
Kangaroo Fern, Microsorum diversifolium, and the Fragrant Fern, Microsorus scandens, also 
grow here. The Cabbage Tree Palm, Livistonia australis, and the Bangalow Palm, 
Archontophoenix cunninghamiana, flourish in these gullies. It was here also that we met some of 
the local residents - small, dark brown leeches. Even a smear of Aeroguard around our ankles 
failed to stop the welcoming committee. 


Rarely do we find the epiphyte orchids and the Elkhorn, Platycerium bifurcatum, growing in 
accessible places as there are still people who believe that these plants need to be 'rescued' from 
their natural environment. 


Our unit overlooks the head of a Blackberry and Lantana infested gully. Further over, there is an 
area of natural bush. I have, since moving into our unit, cut down much of the Blackberry 
andLantana and intend to replant with local species, Already growing naturally in the gully are 
Blueberry Ash, Elaeocarpus reticulatus, Black Wattle, Callicoma serratifolia, Turpentine, 
Syncarpia glomulifera, and Bleeding Heart, Omalenthis populifolius. So, with additional local 
species, we should attract more birds. Our son, Karl, constructed a feeding table for the birds. 
The most common visitors are the Rainbow Lorikeets with up to 50 birds at a time fighting and 
arguing around the table at times. These birds have a regular timetable, arriving in mid-afternoon 
each day. It seems that many people are feeding these birds and so they move from source to 
source. After reading an article in the local paper about feeding Lorikeets causing a deficiency in 
young birds, we have now stopped feeding them, putting out a chopped apple instead.Other 
regulars to the feeding table are the Red Wattlebirds. Occasionally, the Lewin's Honeyeater pays a 
visit. King Parrots and Eastern Rosellas prefer the seed of the grasses although the King Parrots 
took a liking to a bunch of un-covered bananas growing in our yard. We have since picked, 
ripened and eaten them ourselves - they were good too! 


During the early Autumn, the Red Wattlebirds were foster parents to an Indian Koel which spent 
most of the time demanding food. One morning while I was watching the Wattlebirds feed their 
baby, a Noisy Miner flew in with food which it fed to the Indian Koel. The Koel migrate North 
for the Winter months and have now returned for the Spring-Summer breeding months. The 
Eastern Spinebill stay amongst the Lantana, although we have planted Grevilleas "Honey Gem’, 
"Moonlight’, 'Superb', and 'Sandra Gordon' which should entice them closer. 


Each morning we are awakened by the calls of, first, the Grey Currawong, and then the 
whipcracking call of the male Eastern Whipbird, a shy bird that stays hidden in the thick 
undergrowth. Occasionally the Bell Miners with their clear, ringing bell calls, move through the 
tree-tops searching for food, their calls echoing their whereabouts. 


Who has watched a Blue Wren bathing? Early one morning, I watched the Superb Blue Wrens 
having their early morning bath by ruffling their feathers and then rubbing themselves along 
through the dew drops on the fronds of the Bracken Fern. 


A few birds are visitors to our bushland. During Autumn and now in Spring, the Green Catbird 
has been seen, while, during Winter, a pair of Regent Bowerbirds spent some time here. The 
Brown Pigeon comes to feed on the fruit of the Wild Tobacco. On a recent visit to Bouddi 
National Park, South-east of Gosford, a section of the track we were walking on had been raked 
clean of fallen leaves and the area above and below the track had been treated in the same manner. 
This was the nest site of a Brush Turkey whose nest was located some 10 metres below the track. 


As we looked at the nest and commented about the work involved to rake up a nest of that size, the 
male Brush Turkey approached to about 1 metre away as if to say "This is my area and you are 
intruding. Now, beat it!" After I had taken some photos, he was bold enough to take a peck or 
two at Thel's shoes. He tried to lure us away from the nest by slowly walking away from the nest 
area, watching us all the time. Eventually, Thel and I continued along the track, only stopping 
once to look back at the nest. This action brought the bird hurrying back to challenge us once 
again. 


On a recent early morning walk along a bush track near our home, the Red-browed Firetails were 
feeding on the seed of the dried grasses growing in the centre of the track. Perched up high in a 
tree, a male Pheasant Coucal quietly watched proceedings. The Pheasant Coucal is a large bird that 
has an excess of feathers and is a very poor flier. It usually hops from branch to branch, working 
its way up a tree. Further along the track a Sacred Kingfisher was feeding its young. 


The Sulphur-crested Cockatoos fly screeching noisily overhead, and, every now and then, the 
Yellowtailed Black Cockatoos also visit. In the last few weeks the Dollar Birds have been very 
active, using a dead tree from which to launch their aerial displays. Karl tells us that he has seen 
the Channel-billed Cuckoo, another migratory bird. 


This area is very rich in both flora and fauna but, with the rapid development that is taking place, 
we wonder how long it will last. There have already been drastic changes, all in the name of 
progress! As yet, development hasn't taken over all of our local walking spots but things have 
changed even in the last 6 months with the removal of some big trees to make a new road to service 
a housing sub-division. 


Bird Notes and Observations: November 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights : 
Grey-crowned Babbler, several, Lake Eppalock, 29/10-2/11/90 
Yellow-plumed Honeyeater, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 7/9/90 

Little Button-quail, 1, Whipstick, 24/10/90 

Little Button-quail, 1(dead), Axedale, 29/9/90 

Intermediate Egret, 1, Harcourt Nth, 15/10/90 

Intermediate Egret, 5, Bendigo Sewerage Farm, 16/9/90 


Breeding 

Tawny Frogmouth, sitting on nest, Whipstick, 20/9/90 

Tawny Frogmouth, sitting on nest, Kamarooka, 20/9/90 

Eastern Swamphen, 2 adults & 3 chicks, Mandurang, 8/10/90 

Eastern Rosella, sitting on eggs in 'Environest' artificial nest box, Strathfieldsaye, 31/10/90 
Yellow Thornbill, 2 adults & 1 dependant flying young, Jobs Gully, 8/10/90 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, sitting on nest, Mandurang, 22/10/90 

Superb Fairy Wren, building, Sedgwick, 1/11/90 

Superb Fairy Wren, young in nest, Kennington Forest, 30/10/90 

Magpie, nesting, Junortoun, Oct '90 

White-winged Chough, nesting, Junortoun, Oct '90 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill, building, Junortoun, 1/10/90 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill, 1 dependant young, Junortoun, 13/10/90 

Grey Shrike-thrush, nest & 2 eggs, Kamarooka Forest, 12/10/90 


Observations 

Crested Pigeon, 1, Mandurang, 1/11/90 
Australian Hobby, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 14/10/90 
Brown Falcon, 1, Calivil, 18/10/90 

Brown Falcon, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 31/10/90 


Brown Songlark, 1, Calivil, 16/10/90 

Rainbow Bee-eater, 1, Jobs Gully, 15/10/90 
Rainbow Bee-eater, 5, Calivil, 15/10/90 

Sacred Kingfisher, 1, Junortoun, 21/10/90 

Sacred Kingfisher, 1, Calivil, Oct '90 

Sacred Kingfisher, 1, Kennington Reservoir, 21/10/90 
White-winged Triller, 2, Junortoun, 27-28/10/90 
White-winged Triller, Calivil, Oct ‘90 

White-winged Triller, 1, Kamarooka, 12/10/90 
White-winged Triller, 1,Kennington Forest, 28/10/90 
Spotted Nightjar, 2, Phillips Gully, 20/10/90 


Lists 

Barkers Ck Reservoir, 15/10/90 
Beni Sewerage Farm, 16/10/90 
Calivil, Oct '90 


Junortoun, Oct '90 

Kamarooka Forest, 12/10/90 
Kamarooka State Park, 12/10/90 
Kennington Forest, 29/9/90 & 28/10/90 
One Tree Hill Regional Park, 14/10/90 
Phillip's Gully, 20 & 24/10/90 
Whipstick State Park, 20/10/90 
Fryerstown 25/10/90 

Prairie West, 7/10/90 


Notes 
It is pleasing to see many breeding records being submitted. None of the breeding birds recorded 
is a rarity, but it is observations of the activity of our more common birds that we tend to ignore. 


More migrants arrived during October, among them the Little Button-quail, for which we have few 

records. It seems to be a rare summer migrant to this district. The Brown Songlark, Rainbow Bee- 
eater, Sacred Kingfisher and White-winged Triller have also returned to the district. The Brown 

Songlark's arrival at Calivil appears to be consistent from year to year: 6/10/88, 11/10/89 & 

16/10/90. 


Interesting notes on the behaviour of Brown Songlarks was recorded. On 31/10/90 at 8 a.m., 4 
Songlarks were seen flying and calling, not in unison. They uttered one call when rising, another 
while descending. On 1/11/90 at 9.15 a.m., a pair of Songlarks was observed to fly to a height of 
10 metres, then rapidly descend vertically, very close to each other. This behaviour was repeated 3 
times during the following 10 to 12 minutes with only one bird calling while flying. Long grass 
obscured the bird's on-ground behaviour. 


The record of the Grey-crowned Babblers is pleasing, as these splendid birds are considered to be 
in decline in the region, with Eppalock being the local stronghold. It looks as though they are 
managing to hold on. 


The Intermediate Egret is very rare in Victoria, and even more rare in Central Victoria. One way of 
recognising this bird is by its shorter neck, which is usually held straight. The other yellow-billed 
large egret, the Great Egret, has a longer neck which is always kinked. 


The Yellow-plumed Honeyeater occasionally turns up in areas outside of its normal mallee habitat. 
The Spotted Nightjar is an expected siting at Phillips Gully, and it is always good to receive 
confirmation that this well camouflaged bird is still there. Two Little Lorikeets were seen feeding 
on Box Mistletoe, Amyema miquelii berries at Junortoun on 28/10/90. This is regarded as an 
unusual food for this bird. 


Swamphen kills Black Duck 
Author: W. N. Holsworth 


The purple swamphen (Porphyrio porphyrio ), as everyone knows, feeds mainly on plant material. 
On 30 October 1990, about 7pm at Kennington Reservoir, Bendigo, when my wife and I were 
taking our usual evening walk, we heard a commotion in the cumbungi (Typha angustifolia ). We 
watched three or four swamphens, a couple of dusky moorhens (Gallinula tenebrosa ), and black 
duck (Anas superciliosa ) chasing around in all directions. After 30 seconds or so, an adult 
swamphen came out close to the shore carrying in its bill a duckling. It moved about 20 m. to 
another patch of cumbungi where it was met by two half grown chicks. We watched the three of 
them peck away at the dead(?) duckling, and presumably they ate it. The bulrush obscured our 
vision and we could not actually see them eating. Meanwhile, things calmed down in the first patch 
and out of it swam a black duck with three ducklings. We had seen the same brood in the area 
several times since they first hatched about 2 weeks earlier: but then there were four. 


The Atlas of Australian Birds (1984) p.138. records that swamphens feed on eggs, frogs, stranded 

fish as well as terrestrial and aquatic plants, seeds and fruit. It also make reference to the 

swamphen taking a downy chestnut teal (van Tets, G. F. 1965. Emu 64:100). Have members of 

ie BENe observed the predatory behaviour of the swamphen? Are there other references in the 
terature? 


Excursion Report: Salomons Gully 
Author: Win Demeo 


On the 16th of September, 15 members of the Club went to Salomons Gully and walked all around 
the area. The vandals had wrecked most of the information signs. The Bendigo Wax was 
flowering beautifully and there were large areas of it. We also saw Red Ironbark trees, Golden 
Wattle, Ausfelds Wattle, Sundews, Hedge Wattle, Rough Wattle, Gorse Bitter Pea, Early Nancy, 
Swan Greenhoods, Clustered Everlastings, and Rice Flower. We heard Wattlebirds and Weebills. 


After we left Salomons Gully, Peter took us to the Edwards Road area of the One Tree Hill State 
Park to show us some very large Waxflowers. 


We were pleased to have Bob Allen with us on the excursion. Thanks to Peter Ellis for leading the 
excursion. 


East Loddon Nature Notes: Illustrations wanted 
Author: Tony Ford 


I am currently putting together a booklet that will contain the first 100 East Loddon Nature Notes. 
The booklet will help provide a picture for future generations of the Natural History of the area 
towards the end of the 20th Century, as well as being of interest to current residents. 


The booklet is lacking illustrations at the moment and I am seeking help in compiling suitable ~ 
illustrations - these could be photographs or sketches of any of the following: 


landscapes of the East Loddon area 
pictures of species of plants, animals, insects etc. which are native to the area 
pictures of historical interest which reflect the landscape of East Loddon 


I don't mind if the illustrations include members of the human species! I would be most 
appreciative if anyone could be of assistance and would be happy to acknowledge any 
contributions in the final publication. Please contact me at 17 Kerford Street, Tatura 3616 or by 
telephone (058 241668 - home; 058 241 822 - work) if you can help in this way. 


Native Pines: Callitris columellaris; Callitris preissii 
Author: Gwen Twigg 


Both of these species can be found in this area - Callitris columellaris or Murray Pine grows in the 
north in the vicinity of Mitiamo; Callitris preissii or Slender Cypress Pine, grows in isolated 
occurrences throughout the district, the best, and most southerly example being the pines in the 
Yarrayne Cemetery. 


Native Pines occur as isolated individual trees or in extensive forests. Their pleasantly fragrant 

timber is yellow and brown, close-grained and termite resistant. Although it is rather brittle and 

knotty and inclined to split if nailed when dry, it has been used extensively since early settlement 

for buildings and fence posts. The wholesale clearing of this area for cultivation, along with the 

var of ee Native Pine as a general purpose timber, has resulted in its virtual elimination from our 
ands. 


Callitris columellaris is a handsome tree with a straight single trunk to about 20m tall, which is 
commonly found growing on loamy plains or sandy rises. Its foliage is green or grey-green and 
its cones are smooth and solitary, usually falling after maturity. Callitris preissii is similar in 
appearance to Callitris columellaris although it is more olive green in colour. Its cones are larger, 
commonly with scattered warts, and they often persist on the branches for years. Hybridisation 
between the two species is common and intermediate forms may be found. 
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Callistemons, Melaleucas, and Kunzeas 
Author: Tom Patullo 


These are three genera of plants which carry bottlebrush-like flowers. All Callistemons do, while 
only some species of Melaleuca and Kunzea have flowers which could be described as 
bottlebrushes. For this reason, I guess that we should refer to the genus Callistemon as the true 
Bottlebrush. But, to the enquiring mind, it now becomes imperative for us to study the flowers to 
notice any differences to use as distinguishing features between these 3 similar genera. 


On dissecting a flower of each, we find that the stamens are arranged in clusters or groups with the 
following differences as indicated in the following drawings by Graham Hill. 


Callistemon Melaleuca Kunzea 


An old trickster - up to its pranks again! 
Author: Tom Patullo 


"John Robinson here" said a voice on the ‘phone. He went on to ask about a flower growing in a 
garden in Myers Street. "I think it is an orchid" he said, and went on to describe it to me. His 
description of the flower made me think that it would be some sort of a greenhood orchid but his 
description of the leaves did not fit any orchid I could recall. 


After some discussion, we decided that I had better come in and have a look at it. Shortly after I 
had put the ‘phone down, it hit me! Of course, that's what it is! That darned lily again! But I 
could not remember the name and, by the time I had found the plant growing in my shadehouse to 
check its name, John had left his home. I should have asked him if the plant had an ovary above 
or beneath the flower because in the case of this plant, the ovary is not beneath! It isa lily. 


The first time I ever saw this plant was on the excursion we had some years ago to a place near 
Kerang where there were some pots of this plant on sale. At that time it caused some discussion 
among the Club Members. My knowledge of orchids has improved a bit over the years since then 
and I don't think it would trick me now. However a ‘phone conversation is not the best place for 
identification of unknown plants. 


I remember that some time after the excursion, the late Frank Robbins had his usual little joke at 
one of the Club Meetings when he produced a specimen of the plant in flower and asked members 
what kind of orchid it was. : 


The name of the plant is Arisarum vulgare, a lily. 


Arisarum vulgare (a member of the family Araceae) 
Author: Rod Orr 


Tom also spoke to me on the ‘phone about this plant, but, it wasn't until now, while typing in his 
article, that I had actually read much about this interesting plant and its fellow members of the 
family Araceae. Although it is commonly referred to as a ‘lily’, it is not a member of the family 
Liliaceae, which has such local members as Chocolate Lily; Black-anther Flax-lily; Pale Flax-lily; 
Early Nancy; Bulbine Lily and other well known plants. ; ; 


The White Arum Lily, Zantedeschia aethiopica, a native of South Africa, is also a member of the 
family Araceae, and, although a different colour and very much larger than Arisarum vulgare, 
shows the distinctive features of this family of plants: a central 'spadix', which has the upper part 
covered with stamens and the lower part covered with female flowers (very prominent in the Arum 
_ Lily with its cover of bright yellow stamens); this is surrounded by the large showy 'spathe', a 
bract, which is pure white in the Arum Lily, and is commonly, but mistakenly, referred to as the 
lily flower (wrong on 2 counts - it's not a true lily and also, what is called its ‘flower’ is the 
‘inflorescence’ which consists ofa large number of separate male and female flowers; this is an 
over-simplified general description, however - differences in the arrangement and nature of these 
male and female flowers are used to separate the family into its genera). 


Arisarum vulgare, the Common Arisarum or Friar’s Cowl, is much smaller than the Arum Lily and 
has a brownish, striped spathe which completely encloses the spadix, so that the inflorescence can 
only be fully appreciated by cutting it open or pulling it off to reveal the hidden spadix carrying its 
male and female flowers. The striped, brownish spathe is about the size of a very large greenhood 
orchid and it is very much the same general hooded shape, but it is much coarser and more robust 
than any orchid flower and this should prompt at least a second look. A much closer inspection 
will disclose the differences between the Friar's Cowl and a greenhood orchid, which are really 
much more striking than their superficial similarities. As Tom has said in his article, the leaves of 
this plant are very different from the leaves of any terrestrial orchid - they are large and spade 
shaped and have long stalks; they are smaller versions of the leaves of the Arum Lily. 
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Friar's Cowl is a native of the Mediterranean region and, although it is widely planted in gardens in 
Australia, it doesn't seem to be regarded as a problem plant, at least, not in South-eastern Australia 
- it is listed in the Flora of South Australia so, presumably, it is able to exist as a garden escape in 
parts of South Australia, but it does not appear in A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, 
which lists Arwm italicum, Italian Arum or Aarons Rod and White Arum Lily, Zantedeschia 
aethiopica, as members of Victoria's Flora growing in wet, swampy areas. Arum Lily is an 
obyious weed problem in the coastal swampy areas of Western Australia, especially around 
Busselton. 


A spectacular Australian plant which is a member of the family Araceae is Amorphophallus 
campanulatus (illustrated in Flowering Plants in Australia, p396), which grows in the Northern 
Territory and Queensland and was used as a food plant by Aborigines. Philodendron and 
Monstera are also members of the family Araceae which are well known because they are so 
widely used as ornamental plants. 
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Birds of the Huntly area 
Author: John Allen 


When we first came to Huntly, the land all around had been eaten down nearly to the sub-soil - 
there was not one blade of grass anywhere, nor a bush! The only trees to be seen were a large Red 
Gum and a very large Pine (the gum is still there but the Pine has been removed) and there were 
pela large gums down near the creek where the farmer who owned the land had a few old 
sheds. 


After a month or two and, as the sheep were no longer there, the weeds and native grasses started 
to grow. The first birds to come back were, of course, the Magpies and Magpie Larks, followed 
by groups of Weebills. The Weebills became very tame and, as the house was nearing completion, 
they nested in our hanging baskets. We started a vigorous campaign to clothe the area with trees, 
gathering seed from far and wide. The trees started to grow, which was very remarkable as 
nowhere on our land was there an inch of topsoil (I think that most of it had been removed when 
the area was mined). Holes for planting small trees had to be made with a crowbar and they had to 
be watered each day until they put their feet down, which took around a year. We grew hundreds 
of gums, giving away our surplus to people around so now the whole area is treed. 


The Weebills started to disappear, being replaced by Honeyeaters. Also, from a large area of 
tailings, we were visited by Pardalotes, Rainbow birds and the rarer White-backed Swallows (2 
pairs of these nested in the gravel banks). Unfortunately, all of these birds have left us since the 
estate became built over; children were seen to poke sticks down the nesting holes! 


In the old gums down near the creek, a pair of Ravens nested who fed their young mainly on the 
eggs from my poultry! Most of the birds around us now are quite different from our early visitors. 
We now have a greater variety - several sorts of Honeyeaters: White-plumed; Yellow-faced; Blue- 
faced; and Fuscous; and, of course, lots of Wattlebirds including the rarer Little Wattlebird. These 
birds are all now residents and they all appear to get on well with the Olive-backed Orioles. We 
had a White-faced Heron that used to visit us but, having eaten all of our goldfish which we had in 
our pond, it is now waiting for the fish stock to be replaced before it comes back again! 


Before we had so many trees here, we were paid brief visits by more unusual birds which, I think, 


were on their way North. Such birds as Babblers and Shrike-tits which appeared to like tearing the 
bark from the Mahogany Gums in particular. One of the most unusual birds to visit us was the 
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Pheasant Coucal whose Radar must have gone sadly astray for it to have landed here. It was a 
very wet Winter and the grass had grown up under the willows I had planted at the end of the 
septic line. It was feeding on the small frogs that abounded at the time. Oh yes! It was a Pheasant 
Coucal. I could stand within a few feet with Peter Slater's book in hand and study every detail of 
it. I was not a member of the Bird Observers at that time so I was not aware that it was an unusual 
bird. Knowing as I do now, I understand why it is hard to convince some people that it was.a 
Coucal, but, having studied birds for the last 80 years, I do now know the difference between a 
Sparrow and a Sparrowhawk! 


Our Ironbarks have been full of Musk Lorikeets this year, many more than usual. As regards the 
Parrot family, Red-rumps were always here but, now, Sulphur-crested Cockatoos are becoming 
more common. My daughter saw a large flock of Little Corellas one day last week near here, 
which we have never seen before. So, now as we alter the area around, the bird population alters. 
Gone now are the White-backed Swallows and the Rainbowbirds, and the Pardalotes are nowhere 
to be seen. As the towns spread out we will soon have only Blackbirds and Starlings, but, we 
have a chance to keep the native birds around if we continue to plant native trees. 


So, do as I've done - grow native plants and watch them as you get older while you enjoy 
whatever drink you fancy. Ican assure you that it beats being cooped-up in an old-folks home! 


After all those years 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Nearly 30 years ago, I became interested in terrestrial orchids. Shortly after this interest started, I 
was introduced for the first time by Bob Allen, to that quaint little gem, Eriochilus cucullatus, or, 
to use its common name, Parson's bands. 


Every year since then, around April, I would have observed these orchids and, as my knowledge 
of orchids increased, I would have noted the large, white lateral sepals extending from the bottom 
of the strange little flower which becomes so beautiful when examined through a X10 hand-lens. I 
probably remarked how easy they were to find because of these large, white sepals. I would have 
noted how the flower stem a to rise from the bare ground until gentle clearing around the 
botom of the stem with a thin stick would reveal a tiny, pointed, green basal leaf beginning to 
enclose the flower stem, to remain thus until the flower died and the flower stem withered. Then 
the basal leaf grew to a huge one and a half inches long (4cm) and half an inch wide (1cm), 
pointed, green basal leaf. I would have remarked that, contrary to the usual pattern with terrestrial 
orchids, where the basal leaf is the first sign to appear, with this little orchid, the leaf grew after the 
flower had died. I would have noted all of these characteristics and, surely, I say surely(!), my 
investigative nose would have snuffed around the flower for any suspicion of perfume, but found 
none. 


Well, just to prove the old adage, ‘never too late to learn’, this year, I had a nice pot full of 
Parson's Bands growing and flowering in my shadehouse. That same investigative nose had done 
some more snuffing and, what a pleasant surprise! I detected a sweet, delicate perfume. I snuffed 
again. Yes, it was there! I sought verification from Tess and received it. So, after all these years, 


I find out that Eriochilus cucullatus has a delicate, sweet perfume. 


While speaking of perfumed terrestrial orchids, I have always wondered why Thelymitra nuda has 
the common name of Blue Scented Sun Orchid as I have never been able to detect a perfume. In 
fact, I know of only a few terrestrial orchids that have a detectable scent. One that comes to mind 
is our own Musky Caladenia, Caladenia gracilis, which, on occasions, has a very beautiful 
perfume; another is Lyperanthus suaveolens, which is not a local orchid. And, of course, there 
was that one-off occasion when Cynthia presented for inspection by the Club, that lovely little 
white orchid. It may have been Caladenia alba, however, it had a beautiful perfume. I did hear the 
suggestion that Cynthia had used an atomiser but, in all seriousness, she assured me that it was not 


so! 
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Diary 

Meetings 

Wednesday February 13 Holiday slide evening. Bring a selection of your holiday slides 
that you oul like to show and explain to other Club members. We will have projection 
facilities available to assist you in showing your slides. 


Wednesday March 13 ‘Survey of Barn Owls at Bacchus Marsh’. Speaker: Dean Hewish. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday March 1, 7:30pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday February 21, 8pm, John Burtonclay's home, Fadersons Lane, Mandurang (39 5710) 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday Febeaare 20, 8pm, Bob Ruddick's home, Cnr. Markevich Lane & Mclvor 
Highway (49 3287) 


Excursions | 
Details of the February excursion will be announced at the Club Meeting. 


